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CHAPTER VII
REDSKINS ON THE WAR-PATH

LIFE in New England was not without its danger in those
days. It did not come occasionally, but was an ever-present
anxiety to those sturdy colonists. For though thsy had lawful
possession of the land as far as grants and charters from kings
and companies might go, there were others with a natural
right to dispute their claims, and with a natural hatred for
the new-comers. The Red Indians who roamed the prairies
and haunted the forests of North America were sometimes
outward friends, but nearly always secret enemies, of the
' pale-faces.' Their friendship might be obtained by fair deal-
ing for periods of peace, but it wa: an armed truce only, and
any isolated act of violence, or any wanton dishonesty by some
English settler, any fancied insult even, might at once send a
powerful tribe upon the war-path with tomahawk and fire-
brand ; then God help the men, women, and children in the
lonely homesteads of those scattered English settlements!

The records of those early colonies contain many tragic
tales of massacre. Even in Virginia, where the English,
under Captain John Smith, had established such friendly
relations for a time with Powhatan, the father of Pocahontas,
there were serious troubles with the Indians at times when
danger was least expected. Powhatan had been succeeded by
his brother Opechancanough, a chief of proud, jealous, and war-
like temper, with an intense hatred for the white race who had
taken possession of a great slice of his ancestor's territory.
His anger was aroused to burning-point by the death of a
favourite warrior called, on account of his love for personal
adornment, Jack of the Feather. This young brave had be-
guiled an Englishman named Morgan into the Indian camp,
and then had treacherously killed him. The murderer was
afterwards seized by the English, and in his struggles was